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territories once more and instituting a regime of order and
strong government. His story is very like that of Louis.
He suppressed the barons and destroyed their castles, while
at the same time he checked any manifestation of urban
independence. He was content that his territories, which
included Touraine as well as Anjou, should be bounded on
the south by the Loire; he therefore made no attempt to
recover Saintonge from the duke of Aquitaine. His ambition
was to expand northwards again and recover Maine from
Normandy, and it was his hostility on this account to the
king of England that kept him loyal to the king of France.
He did actually obtain possession of Le Mans in 1110, but
the complete acquisition of Maine was never ceded to him
by the English king.

In Flanders, too, there had been a similar revival of order Flanders
and good government, first of all under Baldwin VII, who
succeeded his father Robert II in 1111, and then under his
cousin Charles the Good, son of the king of Denmark, who
became count in 1119. The nobles were brought to book
and justice was dispensed with a firm hand to all, regardless
of rank. So merchants, towns, peasants, and churches found
in the count a strong protector. Neither Baldwin nor Charles
was prejudiced like Louis in favour of dealing leniently with
men of noble birth, and they realised the advantages to be
gained from a close association with the wealth-producing
middle classes in the towns. They were friendly by tradition
with the king of France as they were antagonistic to England;
but their own territories engrossed their attention and their
friendship was of little practical value to Louis.

It was the changed situation in Normandy, and the Normandy
reunion of the duchy with the English kingdom, that most
seriously affected the king of France. William II died in
1100, and his youngest brother, Henry, was able to secure his
election as king before Robert returned from the Holy Land.
Robert with his glamour as a crusader had regained some
prestige, and he hoped to obtain recognition in England and
to displace his brother; but he won so little support that he
soon had to renounce the attempt. Even in Normandy he
could rally few supporters, and when Henry I took the
offensive there he was helpless. At the battle of Tinchebrai
in 1106 he was decisively defeated and taken prisoner, and